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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1829. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
NAPOLEON’S DEATH. 


The 5th of May came amid wind and rain, Napoleon’s spirit 
was engaged in a strife more terrible than that of the elements 
around. ‘The words tete d’armee’”’ were the last which es- 
caped his lips.—**Scott’s Life. 


Wide war the waves against Lelena’s rock, 
Till mountain and valley reverb with the shock; 
The earth trembles deep to her innermost cave, 
As the crash of the cloud thunders fierce o’er the wave, 
The fiends of destruction, the spirit of spoil, 
Now revel in ruin and rave o’er the isle. 
Hark! hear ye the hurricane howl on his path, 
As he leaps o’er the landscape he wrecks in his wrath; 
Or tramples the forests to earth, passing by, 
Or hurls them aloft to the black-heaving sky! 
Oh, dread is the conflict which elements wage, 
Opponent omnipotents wrestiing in rage! 
Confusion and clamor and terror are there— 
The shout of affright and the shriek of despair. 
On—-on let the tempest, mid horror, career, 
Till it make the scath’d earth nature’s desolate bier! 
Let destruction speed forward, till destiny shrink, 
As urging creation to chaos’s brink! 
Oh! weil may the earth to the elements bow; 
For him who has conquer’d it death conquers now! 
Yes, he who made death long his vassal, his slave, 
Who catered for carnage, who glutted the grave: 
Whose will was a nature, whose anger was doom, 
Now battles with fate, now contends with the tomb. 
Low lies the watocrat—imbecile,-weak--- 
The cold pallid death-hue creeps over his cheek: 
Those _ whose throbbings shook Europe’s broad 
reast, 
Now fluttering, all feebly, sink slowly to rest. 
But where is i:is spirit? At home in the war--- 
"Tis floating in glory, *iis conquering afar, 
It marshalls his warriors, it flies to the fray, 
Aud his foes, like the fears of a dream, melt away; 
Still first with the foremost, it gathers the beam 
Ofeach rival state, till it glows all supreme, 
{t throws over nations the hue of his mind, 
It widens—it widens—it dyes all mankind: 
His feeble compeers into darkness are hurled--- 
Napoleon was born to be lord of the world! 
Like the current of noble Niagara’s wave, 
More strong grew the tide of his mind near the grave; 
Still born on the blast of some fancied affray, 
“Tete d’armee” he cried, and his soul sprungaway. 


February 5th, 1829. ARION. 


SELECT TALES. 


(For the Philadelphia Album,) 
THE BROTHERS. 


Love is the most prevailing passion of the human 
breast. No bounds can restrain, no reason modify 
it. The torrent fondness, rolling over the soul, over- 
whelms every rival passion. Obstacles and opposi- 
tion serve but to exasperate it into wilder impetuosi- 


ty. It pervades every faculty, possesses every de-: 


site, and gives to the whole soul an extravagant 
madness. 

Not so with paternal affection: kindled in the in- 
nocence of childhood, it brightens through the viva- 
city of youth, and ever: extends its glow to the chill 


of age: born with us, “it grows with our growth 
and strengthens with our strength.” Its roots are 


deep in the heart, and neither time nor separation 
can eradicate them. 

This affection glowed with peculiar ardour in the 
bosoms of the brothers who are to be the subject of 
the following narrative:—Their father, who resided 
inthe newly settled parts of Virginia, had but the 


The youths whose minds were warmed by the same 
ardour, and instructed by the same precepts, were 


dispositions. 'They would frequently ramble togeth- 
er through the adjacent woods to a Jake whose sur- 
face, serene and tranquil as their own hearts, attract- 
ed their youthful attention. The fear of the wan- 
dering Indians induced their father to caution them 
from going far from home, when unattended. On 
one occasion they were strongly tempted to get into 
askiff that lay on the beach, and sail on the unruf- 
fled bosom of the lake; but the injunction of the fa- 
ther, and the natural dread of the merciless Indians, 
caused them to defer the excursion until they could 
persuade their father to accompany them. ‘This was 
soon effected; and a few days after, the fond father 
and his two children were gliding over the lake, pro- 


| vided with all that was necessary for a fishing excur- 


sion. It was but a short time, before Alfred and 
John leaped from the boat to the beach which they 
‘had so often and anxiously contemplated from the 
‘opposite shore. Alfred, the younger of the broth- 
_ers, in his eagerness, had forgotten his line; and it 
/ was not until he saw his brother seated upon a rock, 
and succeeding so well in his amusement, that he 
discovered the neglect. He sprang into the boat, 
and called to his parent, who, in a short time, rowed 
him to the opposite shore. They had just landed, 
and commenced searching for the lost line, when the 
‘gentle rustling of the leaves and the rippling of the 
stream were drowned by frightful and continued 
yells. Mr. Weldon, who recognized in the sound, 
the war-cry of the ludians, that harbinger of death, 
raised his terrified gaze to the place, where 
he had left his eldest son alone and unprotected — 
What were the feelings of the father to see his boy 
struggling in the arms of a savage, stretching out 
his feeble hands, and looking, as for the last time, 
at his parent. His lips moved as if supplicating as- 


'sistance; but nought was heard save the echoings of 
The parent, in a paroxysin of 


‘the savage yells. 
| madness, sprang to the boat to pursue the retreating 
Indians. Losing sight of the last of them, as he 
bounded into the woods, he plied his oars with Jess 
'vehemence; and his exertions died away with the 
‘echoes of their triumphant cries. He saw the mad. 
nese of the pursuit and allowed the light skiff to 
float along the current in the silent lethargy of des- 
pair. Alfred, at length, running along the shore, 
by his cries, roused his father from the heart-absorb- 
ing reflections which engrossed him. The unhappy 
parent, dipping his oars slowly and reluctantly in the 
water, landed near his remaining son; and franticly 
‘grasping his hand, proceeded towards his dwellihg. 
The neighbours were collected, and the woad scour- 
ed, but unsuccessfully, in search of the Indians and 
their unfortunate captive. 
Many years now elapsed, unmarked with incidents 
of sufficient importance to be the subjects of narra- 
tive. Time, with stealthy step and slow,” advanc- 
ed onward; with one hand gradually forcing Mr. 
Weldon towards the grave, whilst, with the other, 
he ushered Alfred into the widening prospect of man- 
hood. Searcely had the latter become a man, ere 
he wasa lover. Amelia Archer, the object of his 
affection, was considered by all who saw her ta be 


j the most porfect beauty in the country; 


two sons, whom he cherished with paternal care.— 


now closely cemented by the congeniality of their 


= 


native grace 
Sat fair proportioned on her polished limbs.” 

Her soft blue eyes, where virtue, intelligence, and 
subdued desire, were united, imparted to her features 
an impression of mingled mildness and vivacity. The 
charms of her mind fixed in the susceptible heart of 
Alfred, the impression which her exquisite personal 
beauty had made. 

One fine day in summer, the lovers, after having 
sauntered through the garden, wanderad heedlessly 
on, until they found themselves on the bank of the 
lake—the seat of Alfred’s early misfortune—the loss 
of his only brother! While admiring the beauty of 
the scene, each object that surrounded, brought to his 
mind, with increased force, every circumstance of 
that event. Amelia observing his thoughtfulness, 
and inquiring the cause, he related the whole of that 
melancholy tale. He was describing the herrible 
note that accompanied the deed, when the same sound 
broke upon their ears, echoing from hill to hill.— 
Amelia rent the air with a wild shriek, and sank 
into the arms of her lover. Alfred perceiving the 
savages rushing towards him, rested Amelia upon the 
turf, and grasped a large club that lay near him, de- 
termined to defend her until he should drop by her 
side. ‘The foremost Indian, as he approached, harl- 
ed his tomahawk, which, whizzing by his car, buried 
itself in a large tree behind him. As the savage 
rushed on with his scalping-knife, Alfred brought 
him, with the weapon which chance*had given him, 
to the ground. An Indian at some distance, would 
have sunk his hatchet into the head of our hero, had 
not one of his party, at the instant, brought Alfred 
tothe earth by a powerful stroke witha club. The 
tomahawk was thrown in vain; it passed swift) 


‘through the air, and sank into the lake. Alfred, 


who was now, to all appearance, lifeless, lay stretch- 
ed by the side of his Amelia and the wounded Indian, 
whose savage features were rendered frightful by the 
blood which streamed from his weather-beaten coun- 
tenance. The latter, attempting to raise himself 
from his bed of gore, was the first object that caught 
the timid gaze of the recovering Amelia. She quick- 
ly turned from a sight so horrid, and beheld her be- 
loved Alfred motionless by her side. She shrank 
fromthe Indians who approached to seize her, and 
relapsing into insensibility, fell with her snowy artns 
clasped around the bloody neck of her lover. The 
Indians snatching her from this last protection, hur- 
ried into the forest, where, with their fair prize, they 
could shelter themselves from the white man’s ven- 
geance. 


Alfred, at length, recovering from the temporary 
lifelessness which the blow of the Indian had produ- 
ced. awoke as from a dreadful dream; but the green 
turf. trodden and besmeared with gore, the blood - 
tinged surface of the lake, and the hatchet in the- 
tree above him, revived, too plainly, the dreadful r¢-. 
ality. He turned quickly to where he had left, in. 
sensible to the horrors that surrounded her, the love- 
ly Amelia.—She was gone!— W here she had re- 
clined, lay her handkerchief, which had been. torn 
from her neck in her struggle with the Indians. Al- 
fred leaped upon his feet in the frenzy of desperation, 
andas his wild imagination saw her delicate limbs 


maimed and mangled by thesavages, or surrounded | 


by the blazing fire and exulting Indians, He eursed 
the savage for not burying hia hatchet in his dram, 


- 
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and preventing the consciousness of his misery. The 
blood. gushed from his wound in consequence of his 
excitement, and he sank exhausted upon the bank of 
his burning temples 1n 
the cool water, he took the handkerchief he had so 
often seen on the neck of Amelia,and wetting it with 
the tears which softened recollection produced, he 
bound it around his bleeding head. The effusion 
being thus stopped, his strength returned with the 
impetuosity of his feelings; and it was but a short 
time before he jerked the tomahawk from the tree, 
and rushed into the woods, determined to rescue 
Amelia or die in the attempt. He was able to trace 
the Indians to a considerable distance in the forest 
by the blood of their wounded companion. When, 
however, this failed, a deep melancholy stole over his 
senses, and he wandered on, regardless which way his 
weary limbs carried him. The thickening clouds 
and approaching night were unnoticed. The light- 
ening, rolling from the clouds, played on the project- 
ing rocks, and glared for an instant on the awful 
scenery that surrounded him, was unobserved. For 
“The tempest of his mind 


Did from his senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beat there:” 


His heedless course was at length arrested by a lofty 
ledge of rocks, which lifted their rugged brows almost 
to the contending clouds. He could not return, for 
mignt had already settled on the surrounding scenery. 
Here, then, amid the rocks, and beneath the “pelting 
.of the pittiless storm,” was the night to be passed.— 
The clouds now discharged their contents, which, 
gathering into torrents, rushed from cliff to cliff un- 
‘til they reached the earth. The tempest, careering 
through the forest, overthrew all that opposed it; the 
lofty pine, and the tender twig alike bowed before it. 
“The crash of falling trees, the pealing of the thun- 
der, and the deep-mouthed yell of the wolf, were 
ahe sounds that fell upon the senses of Alfred. Stun- 
ned by this union of all that was terrible in sound, 
and frighted by the accumulation of horrors that en- 
compassed him, Alfred endeavoured to seek refuge in 
alarge cleft ina rock, which extending some distance 
backward, seemed to forma cavern. While in this 
situation, leaning for support against the side of the 
cave, his hand rested upon something cold as ice.— 
At thisinstant,a flash of lightening, darting into the 
-eavern, gleamed for a moinent upon the slimy body 
of alarge serpent. Alfred sprang back in horror, 
and rushed fromthe cave again to weather the storm. 
The tempest having expended its fury, Alfred sunk 
upon the moss by the side of a fallentree. Sleep 
now came to re-invigorate his frame, and smother 
the turbulence of his mind. But this bliss was of 
short duration. His disordered fancy revived, in ag- 
gravated horror, the reality he had lately endured. It 
pictured Amelia in the storm, struggling with the sa- 
vages; while he, bound in the sllmy coil of the ser- 
pent, was unable to stir a limb to her rescue. 
Shuddering at the scene his fancy had pictured, he 

awoke to meditate on reality scarcely less terrible. 
The agitation of his mind precluded the return of 
sleep, and Alfred paced the ground with burried and 
anxious steps, until the approach of day prompted 

him to continue the pursuit; but the pain occasioned 

by the wound in his head,and the feebleness conse- 

quent on his want of food, admonished him to desist. 

So great indeed was his debility that he dcubted whe- 

ther his limbs could support him home. This last ef- 

fort was almost hopeless; for he had taken no notice 

of the dreary objects that surrounded him on the 

preceding evening, and now knew not which way to 

direct his steps. ‘Thesun, whose joyous rays beam- 

ed through the dripping boughs and rested playfully 

upon the rugged face of thedrenched rocks, was the 

only object by ‘which he could guide his hesitating 

steps. He first repaired to the cavern which he 

had left.so suddenly the night before, to recover the 

tomahawk which he had hurled at the approaching 

snake. He found it dyed with the cold blood of the 

reptile, whose hideous form was still wrapped around 

the instrument of its destrnction. Leaving this drea- 

ty abode of the wolf and the serpent, he proceeded 

on histrackless rout. 


After wandering, mile after mile,—now climbin 


| g \\lers fronting the rushing Indians, defied their power. 
over trees, torn up by the recent storm, and now drag- | 8 > 


ging his weary limbs over the mossy 10ck, he found 
himself, faint and exhausted, “where wilds immeasu- 
rably spread.” seemed to preclude the hope of ex- 
trication. Unable longer to continue the effort, he 
gave way to the languor that oppressed him, and 
sank upon the earth. All the horrors of starvation 
rushed upon his bewildered mind. Death, in any 
shape, is awful. Eventhe miserable are unwilling to 
resign that existence which is to them a burthen.— 
But its terrors are greatly alleviated when sympathi- 
sing friends surround your bed—when a mothe 
soothes, and a father blesses you. The tears that 
will bedew the grave deprive it of half its anticipa- 
ted horrors. But who can conceive the hideous as- 
pect of death by starvation? No friend to see the 
javelin driven, to watch the long-drawn breath, to 
feel the fainting pulse, to grasp the cold hand, and 
close the glazing eye; but left as ‘‘vilest earth,” to 
blacken in the face of day, and render the wilderness 
more horrible; to become the subject of the greedy 
contest of the wild beasts—with the rude blast for 
his requiem, and the loathsome wolf for his sepulchre. 
But his bitterest thought was the insufficiency of the 
sacrifice. He died—yet Amelia was unavenged-— 
At this thought every vein swelled, and every sinew 
stiffened. He forgot his feebleness, and made a vi- 
olent effort to regain his feet;—but, like the artificial 
life, imparted by the galvanist, this gleam of vigor 
instantly vanished. After a few hurried steps he 
was forced to lean against a tree, and from its sup- 
portagain sunk to the ground. He now gave him- 
self up to the calin hopelessness of despair; and en- 
deavoured to compose his mind for the catastrophe 
which appeared rapidly approaching. Yet the ter- 
rible thought of becoming the sport of the elements 
or the spoil of the vulture, conveyed more horror to 
his mind than the idea of death. Pouring his re- 
maining strength into a Jast effort, he carved with 
his hatchet on the tree above him:--"*Died, beneath 
this tree, Alfred Weldon, the brother of 

Here his strength forsook him. He hoped this 
memorial might catch the observation of some hun- 
ter, and procure for his remains the decencics of a 
burial. 

He had remained in this situation for some time, 
when he heard a rustling among the leaves and broken 
branches. It became louder and apparently nearer. 
Alfred shuddered at the idea of being mangled by 
the ferocious and impatient wotf. The appearance 
of a tall, active Indian dismissed this apprehension. 
This gleam of hope appeared to give him a new ex- 
istence, and summoning the little remaining strength 
he called to him for assistance. The Indian stopped 
sucdenly,and rested the but of his gun on the ground 
as if waiting for a repetition of the sound. Alfred, 
seeing mim motionless, supposed himself heard, and 
endeavoured to repeat the cry; but an owl hooting 
froma neighbouring tree, drowned with his doleful 
notes, the feeble voice of Alfred. The son of the 
forest, hearing the well known tones of the ow], pro- 
ceeded on his trackless course. Alfred’s eiforts be- 
came greater as the Indian got more distant, but 
each sound fell more faint as his exertion increased; 
and when the Indian.was_ no longer visible, he sank 
down, exhausted, still uttering his cries, but in a 
voice so low as to be almost inaudible to himself. 

Some time elapsed in a state of listless exhaus- 
tion, approaching toinsensibility, when he was again 
aroused by a noise in the same direction as before.— 
He watched with intense interest where Providence 
appeared to stretch forth His hand only to withdraw 
it. Shortly after a large buck bonnded towards him. 
The noble animal ran until within a few rods of Al- 
fred; when, perceiving him, he stopped abruptly, ele- 
ting his proud head, and gazing at him as if despising 
his weakness. 

The next instant, the report of a rifle informed the 
startled Alfred that this harmless beast was not his 
only companion. The blatant cry of the wounded 
deer, which, after a few leaps, stood still by the side 
of Alfred, was answered by the joyous shouts of the 
concealed Indians. ‘The proud buck stood motion- 
less—-the blood streamed from his side, yet he seem- 
ed unconscious of the wound; and, with his lofty ant- 


shot brought him to the ground, and he was despatch- 
ed by the foremost of the party. The other Indians 
advancing more leisurely, were arrested by the fee- 
ble cries of Alfred, and stood some time in silent as- 
tonishment around him. They then commenced a 
consultation, which soon grew very warm; some 
wielding their weapons, ro menacing Alfred with 
death; others restraining their more sanguinary com- 
panions. At length, the Indian who was engaged in 
skinning the deer, observing the dispute, left his em- 
ployment and joined them. An expression of soft 
compassion was visible on the rugged countenance of 
the warrior, as he gazed on the firm, but distressed 
countenance of Alfred. One of the most ferocious 
of the Indians, snatching Alfred’s tomahawk from 
his feeble grasp, would have plunged it in his head: 
when he who had lately joined them, and who had 
been for some time contemplating the face of Alfred 
as if in deep thought, arrestad his arm and wrested 
the weapon from his hand with an air of energy and 
command that none dared oppose. Alfred was now 
kindly raised by his preserver, and borne to a flat 
— near where he had seen the deer struggle its 
ast. 

“Now came still evening on,” and the gloom that 
followed the setting of the sun was not yet dispelled 
by the increasing brightness of the muon, by whose 
faint beams they finished dressing the venison. Af- 
ter building a large fire upon the rock, each Indian 
drew from his belt a knife, and cutting off a large 
piece of the flesh, yet warm and quivering with life 
placed it upon a pointed stick, and commenced roast- 
ing it before the fire. The friend of Alfred, after 
having prepared a piece in this manner, presented it 
to the emaciated and hungry suff2rer, who quickly 
devoured the rudely prepared morsel; but knowing 
the consequence of repletion at such a time, refused 
more. The feast being concluded, and Alfred great- 
ly revived, he was conducted by his attentive preser- 
ver to their rudely built town. He soon found him- 
self inthe midst of a village, and betore a log hut 
the door of which was thrown open by his friend; 
who conducted his guest in and seated him before a 
large fire that burned in the middle of the building.— 
The hospitable Indian now seated himself by Alfred, 
and inquired, in broken English, the cause of his 
misfortune. He listened attentively to the narration 
and when it was finished, turned his eyes to where 
the moon-beams streamed through the ill-built hut 
and seemed lost in meditation. Alfred, hoping from 
his manner, that he knew something of Amelia 
touched him gently on the shoulder, and anxiously 
interrogated him, offering to reward him for his infor- 
mation.— 

‘What will the red man do with your gold?” in- 
terrupted his host,—No, all the the 
expects, his brother’s esteem;—but 

melia——” Here the India 
he dreaded the subject. 

“Is she dead, then?” frantically demanded Alfred. 
The Indian who had now regarded his composure 
answered deliberately, ‘*You shall know,” and con- 
ducting Alfred from the hut, he stretched out his 
brawny arm, and pointed to a building superior in 
size and appearance to those around it:— 

“She is there.” 

Alfred was rushing towards the place designated, 
when the iron grasp of the Indian restrained and led 
him back to the hut. 

After a silence of some time, the Indian told Alfred 
that the master of that house was the chief of the 
tribe; “but the last moon,” continned he, “and nona- 
tion from the rising to the setting of the sun dare 
wrestle with us. He gave us strong hands and just 
hearts—-taught us that the ghosts of the murdered, 
angered the Great Spirit against us. He was the 
best hunter and the boldest warrior that trod the for- 
est; but the heart that throbbed not before hosts of 
foernen:——bows before a silly girl!—curse her fair 
face!——it has ruined our nation!’ 

The warrior having bound up the head of Alfred 
with sanative herbs, pointed to a bed in the corner, 
composed of hemlock boughs, covered witha blanket, 
and bade him retire to rest; while he, throwing bim- 
self upon the ground, soon fell into a deep slumber. 


This noble spectacle was of short duration. 


But the relation of the Indian had raised an agite- 
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tion in the mind of Alfred, which sleep could not lull.}| with overwhelming fury onthe foe. They flocked 


The wildest passions of the soul hud been aroused.— 
Jealousy and revenge impelled him onward through 
every obstacle; to the bosom of his Amelia. Grasp- 
iug a sword which lay by the side of the sleeping In- 
dian, he rushed from the hut to the house which con- 
tained her. Inan instant he was at the edge of a 
small stream. eyes were fixed wildly upen the 
house a short distance befure him, and he rushed 
through the water, scarccly noticing the impediment. 
He was hurrying on his course, when the muttering 
of ahuman voice broke on his ear. Glancing quick- 
ly, his eyes rested on the figure of a tall, muscular 
man. He was accoutred in the arms and costume 
of the whites, agreeably decorated with the trinkets 
that mark an Indian chief. He stood gazing at the 
Heavens, with his right hand resting-on the hilt ofa 
drawn sword, as if meditating self-destruction. As 
he turned towards Alfred, the moonbeams fell upona 
noble countenance, darkening with the gloom of des- 
peration. Alfred,seeing in him a white man, and 
knowing him, by his dress, to be the chief, was stung 
with the wildest promptings of passion. Walking 
swiftly towards him, he sternly demanded if he was 
the chief of this tribe: 

“[ am,” was the haughty and laconic reply. Al- 
fred passionately reproached him with his wrongs, 
and warning him to defend himself, rushed on him 
with all the desperation of a lover. His strength, 
however, was not sufficient to cope with the muscu- 
jar arm of the chief. He perceived it fast declining, 
and made a desperate stroke at the head of his an- 
tagonist; but hissword falling on the well tempered 
steel of the chief, shivered in pieces. Alfred, now 
faint with exertion, leaned against a tree, and grasp- 
ing tighter the hilt of his broken weapon, awaited 
with a firm countenance, the deadly thrust of the vic- 
tor. But imagine his surprise when he saw his ene- 
my deliberately sheath his sword, and stepping stern- 
ly and silently towards him, drew from his belt a 
brace of pistols, and offered Alfred his choice. The 
deadliness of his passion overcoming the admiration 
which the magnanimity of his rival excited, Alfred} 
selected the meanest. The chief, after telling Alfred 
that, when they were both prepared, the first shriek 
of the ow! should be the signal for firing, retired a 
few steps distant, cocked his pistol, and stood in 
readiness fur the combat. ‘They waited some time 
for the fatal note, when the chief, hastily uncocking 
his pistol, and stepping forward, thus addressed him: 

‘Young man, circumstances make it necessary 
that one of us shoulddie. I admire your valor. If I 
survive, how can I serve you?” 


“Act as honourably towards Amelia as you have 
towards me—restore her to her friends, and [ am con- 
tent. Yet stay, give her this handkerchief withmy 
dying blessing. Another request I would make-but 
] fear it is worse than vain:--When quite young, 
the Indians stole my brother, John Weldon os 

“John Weldon!” echoed the chief, casting his wily 
eyes upon the broken fragments of the blade, which 
were gleaming in the rays of the mocn. Then rais- 
ing the pistol he held in his hand, he regarded the 
instrument of death for an instant with horror, and 
dashed it against a rock that was near. Baring his 
forehead, he discovered a scar which Alfred well 
knew, and rushing into his arms, exclaimed, “I am 
that brother!” 

Alfred, whose weapon had insensibly dropped from 
his hand at his brother's frantic exclamation, return- 
ed his embrace with equal warmth. 

After this burst of emotion, the brothers wander- 
ed along the edge of the stredm ‘in happiness, unal- 
loyed by the dread of future evils, and sweetened by 
the recollectious of past pleasures. Suddenly they 
were interrupted by the triumphant cries of nume- 
rous Indians. Thechief informed Alfred that it was 
the shout of invading Indians, and they immediately 
hastened to the village. After Alfred had snatched 


a sword from the dying grasp of an Indian, the bro- 
thers rushed througl:the contending crowd. The 


surprised Indians, leaping from their hovels and grasp- 
_ Ng their weapons, were now gathering fast to the 


fight. The sight of their leader, Wielding his sword|| 


among the enemy, encouraged them onward. They 


around the body of their beloved commander, who, 


with his brother, was contending for the recovery of 


Amelia. She was seen in the arms of a huge savage. 
She had fainted,and her hair hung wildly around 
her pale countenance. The brothers were immedi- 
ately at her side. John, plunging his bioody blade 
into the Indian, Amelia fell from his arms upon the 
breast of Alfred. At this instant she chief received 
a fatal wound from a tomahawk. Rushing forward 
with an expiring effort, he thrust his sword through 
the bosom of the Indian who had thrown it. Alfred 
seeing the fate of his brother, reclined Amelia on 
the ground, and sprang to his side. But ere he could 
reac or support him, the chief, with his hand clench- 
ed on the hilt of his sword and the blade in the body 
of his foe, fell with him tothe ground. Alfred now 
grasped the arm of a warrior who was about to des- 
patch the fallen chief, and engaged for some time 1n 
desperate and doubtful conflict; when his antagonist 
fell beneath a blow from an Indian, in whom Alfred 
recognised his former preserver. They both hurried 
to the side of the chief, who, regardless of his wound 
had raised his head upon his hand, and was gazing 
at Amelia. Alfred bound up his bleeding head,— 
while the Indian, kneeling by the side of his chief, 
grasped his hand and betrayed the deepest agony of 
regret. The rest of the tribe, having repelled the 
hostile party, crowded around their commender, not 
with the exultation of victors, but the sorrow of war- 
riors about to lose a much loved leader. Exerting 
his waning vigor, John turned to Alfred’s preserver, 
and bade him show his affection and fidelity to his 
chief by his kindness to his brother and Amelia; and 
directed him to escort them, on the morrow, to their 
homes. Exhausted with the loss of blood which 
gushed from him more profusely during this effort, 


h k th d and shortly expired. 
e sank upon the ground and shortly exp emai 


TO THE QUEEN OF MY HEART. 
BY PERCY BYSHE SHELLEY 
Shall we roam, my love, 
To the twilight grove, 
When the moon is rising bright; 
Oh, Pll whisper there, 
In the cool night air, ‘ 
What I dare not in broad day-light! 


I'll tell thee a part 
Of the thoughts that start 
To being when thou art nigh; 
And thy beauty, more bright 
Than the stars’ soft light, 
Shall seem as a weit from the sky. 


When the pale moonbeam 
On tower and stream 
Sheds-a flood of silver sheen, 
How I love to gaze 
As the cold ray strays 
O’er thy face, my heart’s throned queen? 


Wilt thou roam with me 
To the restless sea, 
And linger upon the steep, 
And list to the flow 
Of the waves below, 
How they toss, and roar, and leap? 


Those boiling waves, 
And the storm that raves 
At night o’er their foaming crest, 
Resembie the strife 
That, from earliest life, 
The passions have waged in my breast. 


Oh, come then and rove 
To the sea or the grove, 
When the moon is rising bright, 
And I’ll whisper there, 
In the cool night air 
What I dare not in broad day-light. 


THE SMALL GENIUS—NEW SERIES. 
No. 23. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.} 
FAME. 


How hard it is to climb 
The steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar. 


BEATTIE: 
As for reputation, literary reputation, I care not 


tushed through a shower of whizzing tomahawks 


a rush.” Thus exclaims one of the most gifted 


American puets—one who has risen high in fame 
basked in its sunshine and wore the laurel of ite ap- 
plause. But with these he has had hs heart burn- 
ings—the goadings of the malevolent and the insidi- 
ous defamation of envy and prejudice. With the 
guerdon of genius he has reaped the gal! and worm- 
wood of a thankless few who hunt down every thing 
like merit, and jeer and mock at the fine perceptio ns 
of the pure in mind. Wherefore is it that the brigkt- 
est chalice of joy is forever dregged with sorrow?—— 
Wherefore is it that those whom the world applauds, 


and whose minds are coveted by mankind as more ’ 


priceless than coronets and crowns—wherefore is it 
that these are the children of sorrow, born to pour 
forth brilliant coruscations of intellect, yet grovel 
amidst poverty and wretchedness or pine away in that 
desolation of earth which soon corrodes and extin- 
guishes the mighty spirit. With few exceptions the 
mighty in mind have been the victims of penury, 
whose fangs cling to the wretched sufferer like living 
adders. And how is it that the mi: d can pour forth 
its holy and uplifted embodyings amidst these horrors. 
Galileo and Homer and all ye mighty spirits of the 
past who suffered and are gone, how deep must have 
been your philosophy, how high your courage when 
amidst wrong and outrage, poverty and shame, ye 
lived on-and triumphed. Fame! what is it but a phan- 
tom—a meteor upon a troubled sea luring the ar- 
dent soul among shoals and quicksands, and wreck- 
ing his bark of hopes on troubled waters. 


‘Fame, fame! thou canst’not be the stay 
Unto the drooping reed, 
The cool fresh fountain in the day 
Of the soul’s feverish need; 

Where must the lov’d one turn and flee? 

Not unto thee, Oh not to thee.” 
What recks it that bright lips and mellow voices 
shall ring forth paens to the children of genius, when 
the cold clod of the valley shal] cover their ashes? 
What recks it that the present world shall eché a 
glad shout of applause and twine a laurel wreath 
around the living brow, if the heart withiu, is deso- 
late, if the pulse beat wildly with fever, the breath 
be hot with disease, the eye dim with sorrow, and 
the cheek wan with the lingering stealth of death! 
What recks it that a name shall glitter in gold, and 
eulogy come forth on million voices, if we still must 
grope and grovel with a herd whose god is mammon 
—toil and delve for sustenance whilst knavery tri- 
umphs in its guilt. How little the world knows of 
the secret sorrows of those whom the world applauds. 
The poison arrows of envy and the bitter shafis of 
prejudice, there are as burning daggers to the sensi- 
tive spirit. Thoughts that have cost the aching 


brain hours of weary reflection—emanations that 
have flashed out amid the darkness of despair, and 
have been transferred to the scrutiny of the world 
for approbation; will not, must not the aspiring soul 
writhe when calumny and heartlessness and all the 


bitter host of evil passions, shall sneer and stigma-_ 


tize whet cannot be felt without & heart, nor appre- 
ciated by niggards in intellect. The feverish dream 
of fame! the thirst for glory! the yearning for ap~ 
plause! covet them not thou child of innocence and 
beauty—covet them not thou son of peace and hap- 
piness. Even as thou hast ere now; perchance in 
thy childhood’s summer, thrown thyself before some 
gurgling brook and drawn dim pictures of the future, 
awoke in after life and been deceived; even thus shall 
thou find fame but a bitter burthen, a blight that will 
dim the glory of thine eye and waste away the fire 
of thy spirit. It is a dream whose splendours will 
fade like the mists of the morning, a glow of soul in 
which a canker worm forever riots. Be not envious 
therefore ye children of men, of him whose path has 
been strewed with flowers, and whose brow has been 
bound with laurels. The eager hope has been often 
crush’d and the burning thought wasted upon a des- 
art world. Thrones and palaces are more frequent- 
ly the abodes of misery, than the humble cot of the 
peasant. Ambition has its horrid throes of passion- 
ate agony, and fame its withering chill, and quench’d 
desires. 


“But a hollow sound is in its song, 
A epee! in fame’s eye, 

T» the sick heart that doth but long 
For aid and sympathy— 

For kindly looks to cheer it og 


For tender accents that are gonei Flemans 
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As the traveller, who, from its base beholds the pin- 
nacle of a noble hill basking in sunlight and kissing 
the sky, finds on attaining its summit thick mists and 
chill vapours; thus is the child of fame buried in disap- 
pointment when on the pinnacle he has gazed upon 
with rapturous desire. One delicious draught from 


that, without the possession of which, there is no 
rest nor respite to the heart over which it rules. 
Hence in solitude, or that deserted state.when we 
are surrounded by human beings, and yet they sym- 
pathize not with us, we love the flowers, the grass, 
ihe waters, andthe sky. In the motion of the very 


the fountain of affection, one unsullied summer of||leavés of spring. in the blue air, there is then found 


domestic felicity, one cloudless season of trusting and 
connubial bliss is more productive of rea] joy than 
all the mockeries and gilded baubles that lure the 
soul to fervent aspirings for immortality. When the 
heart’s pulses shall be still, the weary lid closed upon 
the death dimmed eye, and the pale lip robb’d of its 


rich and palpitating life-blood, think you the voice of 


a secret correspondence with our heart. ‘There is 
eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a melody in 
the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds be- 
side them. which, by their inconceivable relation to 
something within the soul, awakens the spirits to 
dance of breathless_rapture, and bring tears of mys- 


fame will be heard by the spirit’s ear? think you,|| patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved singing 


that glad impulses will come back to that cold and 
lifeless heart? Believe me, the dream will have 


to you alone. Sterne says, that if he were in a des- 
ert he would love some cypress. So soon as this 


vanished, the applause be forgotten, and the spirit|| want or power is dead, man becomes a living sepul- 


enter upon another and higher destiny. 
ROMEO. 


chre of himself, and what yet survives is the mere 
husk of what once he was. 


THE CABINET. 


LOVE. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHLLFY. 
What is love? Ask him who lives, what is life; 
ask him who adores, what is God. 


] know not the internal constitution of other men, 


nor even of thine whom I now acldress. I see that 


in gome external attributes they resemble me, but 
when, misled by that appearance, I rave thought to 


appeal to something in common and unburthen my 
inmost soul to them, I have found my language mis- 
understood, like one in a distant and savage land. 


The more opportunities they have afforded me for 
experience, the wider has appeared the interval be- 
tween us, and to a greater distance have the points 
of sympathy been withdrawn. With a spirit 1/1 fit- 


ted to sustain such proof, trembling and feeble 
through its tenderness, I have every where soug}:', 
and have found only repulse and disappointment. 
Thou demandest what is love, It is that power- 
ful attraction towards all we conceive, or fear, or 
hope beyond ourselves, when we find within our own 
thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek 
to awaken in all things that are, a community with 
what we experience within ourselves. If we reason, 
we would be understood; if we imagine, we would 
that the airy children of our brain were born anew 
within another's; if we feel, we would that another's 
nerves should vibrate to our own, that the beams of 
their eyes should kindle at once and mix and melt in- 
to our own; that lips of motionless ice should not re- 
ply to lips quivering and burning with the heart’s 
est blood—this is love. This is the bond and the 
sanction which connects not only man with man, but 
with every thing which exists. We are born into 
the world, and there is something within us, which, 
from the instant that we live, more and more thirsts 
after its likeness. We dimly sce within our intellec- 
tual nature, a miniature as it were of our entire self, 
yet deprived of all that we condemn or despise, the 
ideal prototype of every thing excellent and lovely 
that we are capable of conceiving as belonging to 
the nature of man. Not only the portrait of our ex- 
ternal being, but an assemblage of the minutest par- 
ticles of which our nature is composed: a mirror 
whose surface reflects only the forms of purity and 
brightness: a soul within our own soul that describes 
a circle around its proper paradise, which pain and 
sorrow and evil dare not overleap. ‘To this we ea- 
geriy refer al] sensa‘ions, thirsting that they should 
resemble and correspond with it. The discovery of 
its antitype; the meeting with an understanding ca- 
pable of clearly estimating our own; an imagination 
which should enter into and seize upon the subtle and 
delicate peculiarities which we have delighted to 
cherish and unfold in secret, with a frame, whose 
nerves, like the chords of two exquisite lyres, strun 
to the accoinpaniment of one delightful'veice, vibrate 


with the vibrations of our own; and a combination of 


all these in such proportion as the type within de- 
mands: this is the invisible and unattainable point to 
which love tends; and to attain which, it = forth 


— 


FEMALE AUTHORS. 
‘Almost all female writers fail in strength. They 


transcendent loveliness: but they want that grasping 
and subduing faculty of the sou), which subjects eve- 
ry thing to its main purpose—they want the power 
of condensing at times their mental exhalations into 
a solid column that shall pour onward in a resistless 
current. Their thoughts have point, but they want 
massive strength—they cut, but they never crush.— 
Their creations are beautiful, and often impressive, 
but never terribly sublime—their angels, if good, are 
soft messengers of light— if bad, ill-omened visitants 
from the shades, but have they no Michael, whose 
glittering sword sweeps heaven’s broad circumfer- 


from his conch of everlasting fire. 


from which the master passions of our nature have 


been the fathomless gulf from which forms have is- 
sued that have cast in their shadows a twilight on 
half the globe. We would not, and we do not un- 
idervalue temale authors. Theis influence on the 
more tractable qualities of our nature is inestimable. 
Through the less difficult passes, and over the easier 
heights, wiich alternate through the sphere of men- 
tal activity, they glide with a celerity that justly awa- 
kens our admrration. But they have never scaled 


their goings alone the eternal foundations of mind.” 
—Middlesex Gazette. 


is such poetry as woman should write and men love, when 


ffections is deemed a superior being, and how frequently that 


ry creature she would not for a moment even meditate. 


THOUGHTS OF THE PAST. 

I 1.00x back on the vanished year, and sigh 

_ To think upon its changes—Time has crushed 
Hope’s sweetest flowers, in passing on his course, 
And Jeftthem, in their early bloom, to die. 
My heart foreboded it—I knew, for me, 
They could not blossom in their beauty long; . 
I knew that disappointment’s blight must come, 
Ere they had shed their fragrance o’er my path; 
For it was ever thus: and each new bud, 
Blown by the breath of this cold world, still wears 
A paler, sicklier hue. I hear the words, 
“\A happy new-year,”’ and | jook for those 
Whose once-familiar voices seemed to thrill 
Like echoes of sweet music onmy ear. 
1 thought not that the change would come on all, 
Jill | have loved—e’en. he whom I had placed 
Above all others, in my silent thoughts; 
Whose name [ never elassed with other names; 
Whose friendship was, to me, a sacred thing, 
Shrined in my inmost soul, and kept apart — - 


From oth i 
the powers of man to arrest the faintest shadow of| m other feelings, even hecame not, 


As he was wont, to hail the opening year, 


terious tenderness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of 


have sensibility—pathos—quick coming visions of 


ence—no Monerch of evil and unsubdued sufferer, 
that lifts in pride and agony his thunder scarred front 


To these great conceptions of the soul, the female 
mind is a stranger. It has never been the source 


sprung on their errands of thunder. I[t has never 


the highest heaven of invention, nor left the print of 


There is a touching and mournful beauty in the following 
lines, clipped from the Néw-York Mirror, that betrays the re- 
flections of a delicate and refined mind. The language is sim- 
ple and natural, and although little imbued with imagination, it 


it proceeds from the gentler sex. How common is the error 
with a gifted girlthat he on whom she Javishes her young af- 


delusion will induce her to make sacrifices, which to an ordina- 


To speak the hackneyed words of compliment 


¥ Incustom’s form, and leave the passing wish 


For me to separate in memory, 

From blending voices, and to register 

With unforgotten things. He never dreamed, 
Perhaps, that the omission would be felt. 

He thinks but little of the etiquetie 

And idle ceremonies of the world. 

Surrounded by admirers, he is still 

A solitary being on this earth. 

It is his destiny, for he was born 

To tread the lofty and the lonely track 

Of talent and of genius; and the crowd, 

Who seemed to hold companionship with him, 
Have still, in spirit, no communion. Life, 

Will beto him but as a meteor spark, 

Whose flashing light shall burst on others. Thus 
The magic of his brilliant converse bids 

The sands of time to glitter as they pass, 

Like fabled gold beneath Pactolus’ waves. 

His smile comes o’er the anxious, troubled heart, 
Like moonlight on the ocean; and his glance 
Seems ever like the first bright star of eve, 

The harbinger of sparkling gems concealed. 

But it is past forme. The parted year 

Has borne its pleasures with it; and has left 

Its marks of desolation on my heart. 

W hat is existence worth, when its young hopes 
Have proved a falsehood aud a mockery; 

When its bright drea_ s have faded, and its joys 
Are covered by the hand of ruin? Few 
Weuldcling to life when happiness is fled; 

But that there still is spread such mystery 

Over the * visioned future,” that we wait 
Unconsciously for something yet in store; 

Some unknown good, some unimugined bliss; 
Some fertile seat amid the desert waste, 

Where bright and fragrant flowers may bloom again, 
And form, like Paestum’s roses fer the year, 

A secona spring in life. ESTELLE. 


WOMAN’S BEAUTY. 

It has been said by some one, and if not said, it 
shall be said now, that no woman is incapable of in- 
spiring love, fixing affection, and making a man hap- 
py: Weare far less influenced by outward loveliness 
than we imagine. Men speak with admiration and 
write with rapture of the beauty which the artist 
loves, which, like genius in the system of Gall, is 
ascertained by scale and compass: but in practice, see 
how they despise those splendid theories, and yield 
to a sense of beauty and loveliness, of which the 
standard is in their own hearts. It is not the ele- 
gance of form, for that is often imperfect; it is not im 
loveliness of face, for there nature has been per- 
chance neglectful; nor is it in the charm of sentiment 
or sweet words, for even among women there is an 
occasional lack of that; neither is it in the depth of 
their feelings, nor in the sincerity of their affection, 
that their whole power over man springs from. Yet 
every woman, beautiful or not, has that power more 
or less; and every man yields to its influence. 

The women of all nations are beautiful. Female 
beauty, in the limited sense of the word, is that out- 
ward form and proportion which corresponds with 
the theories of poets and the rules of artists—of 
which every nation has examples, and of which eve- 
ry woman has a share. But beauty, by a more natu- 
ral definition of the word, is that indiscribable charm 
that union of many qualities of person, and mind, 
and heart, which insures to man the greatest portion 
of happiness. 

I have looked much on man, and more on woman. 
The world presents a distinct image of my own 
perception of beauty; and from the decisions of 
true love I could lay down the law of human af- 
fection, and the universal opinion entertained re- 
specting female loveliness. There is no need to be 
profound, there is no occasion for research; look 
on wedded society, it is visible to all. There, a man 
very plain is linked to a woman very lovely; a crea- 
ture silent as marble, to one eloquent, fluent, and 
talkative; a very tall man to a very little woman; a 
very portly lady to a man short, slender, and attenvu- 
ated: the brown weds the black, and the white the 
golden; personal deformities are not inthe way of af- 
fection: Jove contradicts all our theories of loveli- 
ness, and happiness has no more to do with beauty 


than a good crop of corn has with the persona] looks 
of him who sowed the seed. 
The question, therefore, which some simple per- 
son has put, “which of the three kingdoms has the 
most beautiful ladies?” is one of surpassing absurdi- 
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ty. Who would ever thiak of going forth with 
rules of artists in their hands, and scraps of idle verse 
on their lips, to measure and adjust the precedence 
of beauty among the three nations? Who shall say 
which is the fairest flower of the field. One loves 
the daisy for its modesty, another the rose for its 
splendour, and a third the lily for its purity; and they 
are all right! 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1829. 


“Mr. Thomas C. Donn will act as our agent in the neighbour- 
hood of Haver de Grace, Md, Any subscriptions placed in 
his hands will be safely remitted. 


Literary Modesty.—There is nothing so unpleasant toa 
sensitive man as to be compelled through principle to refuse 
a favour. An editor, whose opinion is of sufficient importance 
to command attention or produce a favourable impression up- 
on the public mind, is frequently placed in an awkward situa- 
tion by literary poachers and pretenders. Very frequently a 
man’s most intimate friends will be found among such asas- 
pire to genius, and yearn after fame; yet who, at the same 
time, possess no more claims to the one or to the other, than 
Burns did to write Hebrew. Yet these good natured souls are 
invariably blind to their own imperfegtions. As an ape con- 
siders its bantling the most beautiful creature on earth, so will 
a bad poet estimate the wretched abortions of his brain, It 
is impossible to convince a fool that he is such, and equally 
unprofitable is it to attempt convincing a rhymester he has no 
merit in that way, if he once conceives himself imbued with 
the spiritof Apollo. These fellows too, are the most insuffer- 
able bores upon earth. They have not a particle of modesty 
in reference to their own productions. Who, for example, 
was ever placed in a more Tantalus-like purgatory, than the 
individual who has heen compelled to listen to a bad poet re- 
cite his own verses, and whilst it required an herculean effort 
of philosophy to restrain from laughter, be compelled through 
charity or politeness to praise the trash. Those who have un- 
dergone inflictions of this character may form some faint idea 
of the harassing attacks with which editors sometimes meet 
from would-be-authors, or—‘‘proud, aspiring,”—but, immod- 
est and meritless youth. Many writers of the present day (to 
be sure, they enjoy but a false and worthless celebrity) have 
crept into notice by mere dint of exertion and force of syco- 
phancy, and have, on the other hand, been preserved from the 
lash of censorship and the sting of ridicule by their insignifi- 
cance or the charity of those who wield the rod of chastise- 
ment. Prejudices, favour, and lenity, have done much in 
throwing upon our literary character some portion of obloquy 
which, in a great measure, it hasdeserved. Itis not men of 
the strongest intellects, or the largest merits that have hith- 
erto won fame: and been applauded as they deserved in this 
country. Many a one has passed to the tomb neglected, whilst 
living, and unhonoured when dead, deserving a high niche 
in the calenders of immortality. Modesty is indigenous with 
merit. It requires the fostering sunshine of public approval to 
call its energies into action, and win for it name and station. 
But how often do we see, even in the literary world, men of 
inflated and self-sufficient pretensions attain the highest sta- 
tions in the ranks of honor, whilst the quiet, musing and mo- 
dest child of genius is trampled upon and oppressed, or left to 
waste away in that melancholy thoughtfulness which is at the 
same time the nourishment and baneof mind. Nothing is so 
attractive as to behold wisdom and modesty, united, but it is 
indeed a rare occurrence in the present age to find these, and 
at the same time with them a characteristic renown, 

L 

A New Periodical.—N, P. Willis has issued proposals for 
publishing a monthly work, on a similar plan with Campbell's. 
It will be called the “American Monthly Magazine:” the first 
number toappear in April, at five dollars per annum. We 
are glad to hear of this project. Willis will now have an op- 
portunity of testing public opinionas to his literary reputa- 
tion, and at the same time of doing himself some service in 
another point of view. If aman has genius, we see no just 
reason why he shonld not reap the emoluments thereof. Wil- 
lis, if we are rightly informed, is not overburthened with the 
world’s gear. Indeed poetry and poverty are almost synony- 
mous inthese degenerate times. We wish the Magazine suc- 
cess. There is room fora good work of that description—-and 
we have no doubt but this fresh etfort of this gifted individual 


Brainard.—Vhe following extract from the life of Brain- 
ard, is from Goodrich’s American poets. We take the liberty 
of recommending it to our readers in general, and the latter 
part in particular to one or two of our contemporaries: 

“In Friendship, Brainard was warm, sincere, and steas_“ast 
.0 thelast. We have never met with a man whose notions 
on this subject, were more exalted. He would never patient- 
ly hear one traduced whom he loved. His maxim was to stand 
by a friend in time of need whether he happened to be in the 
right or in the wrong. It was a doctrine on which he acted, 
that one never needs support and defence so much as when 
his own errors are the occasion of his difficulties. We donot 
mean by this that he would excuse faults or palliate miscon- 
duct in general—but he held in detestation that dastardly spi 
rit which leads a great part of mankind to trample on a fall- 
en fellow-being. While others, therefore, would rush on to 
crush and wound, Brainard would be forward to support and 
protect.” 


The Mail,—Has our neighbour of the Wellsborough Phe- 
nix perused the report presented to the U. S. Senate, by Mr. 
Johnson, upon the question of stopping the mail? If our rea- 
sons have been insufficient to prove the inutility of the mea- 
sure, we refer him to that report, and if the logic there put 
forth be not sufficiently cogent to change his opinion, it would 
be vanity in usto attempt such a miracle: besides, were we 
so disposed, we have not space toenter into an analysis of the 
measure, with its various results and interests. The Phenix 
observations are sensible and becoming—we are pleased with 


the gentlemanly manner in which the editor has expressed 
himself. 


Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.—The February number of 
this work is before us. We have not leisure to examine its con- 
tents minutely, and therefore, shall be enabled to give them 
but a hasty notice. The first article from the editor’s pen is 
upon historical novels, and is written in that slip-shod manner 
of which the followingis a specimen:— | 

“There was a time, and that not very remote, when novels 
of a certain quality—very indifferent, that is to say—came 
upon us so thick and fast, ‘in pairs and singly,’ that the mere 
skimming of their title-pages threatened the consumption of 
as much time as is required to obtain a reasonable acquaint- 
ance with the interminable tomes of modern law reports.’ 


We are not advocates for this “hop, skip and jump” style— 
the latter portion of the article is well done. 


The writer of ‘Reflections on the Harmony of Nature,” 
broaches a wild hypothesis. Take the following for exam- 
ple:— 
‘‘Man is a musical instrument. His bones constitute the 
frame; the musclesand skin the covering; and the nerves are 
the strings or wires that wake the system to harmony, and 
inake him susceptible of its enrapturing emotions, Sound is 
a vibration of the air;—loud’or soft, grave or acute, in propor- 
tion to the weight and violence of the means that produceit. 
But as the difference of the effect produced on a number of 
individuals by the same sound is very great, it is evident that 
the nerves which respond to. the external vibrations, are, in 
these individuals, tuned to very different degrees of harmo- 
ny.” 
The tale of Haziland and Alkazin is tolerable. 
- The essay on Anonymous Writers—humourously written. 
The next article is a Ballad, bearingthe signature of Arion. 


we have transferred it to our pages. We avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of expressing our acknowledgements to this 
writer for his frequent and valuable contributions. Heisa 
young gentleman of this city, with whose name we hope ere 
long to make the public acquainted. With proper care and 
cultivation, it is our conviction, he will become a writer of 
reputation and excellence. j 


The article on Phrenology is tov brief to render the inform- 
ation it embraces of any importance. 

“Three weeks in the Country,” and the critique on the Wal- 
nut street Prize Addresses, are mere common-place produc- 
tions. 

“Thoughts on Fools,” will doubtless interest a large por- 
tion of the human family. 

“A Review of Cardell’s Grammar,” we should say, was the 
production of a schoolmaster, who has, ere now, ventured to 
give the world something of a grammar himself. This is a 
mere suppositign of ours, but it may be the fact. The re- 


view is illiberal in its tone,and inelegant in its man- 
ner. Its strictures are hypercritical, some of them unjust. It 


} was alsoan improper thing in the writer to allude to the wid- 


will be duly appreciated and encouraged. 


shatl regret to find the criticism continued to. the next number, 
if written in the same ferocious spirit. 

‘‘Woman,” by W. G. is altogether an agreeable effort of a 
happy writer. 


“Vagaries’ and ‘Tobacco,’ we have not read; nor, on the 
whole, dowe admire this F ebruary number as much as sever- 
al which have preceded it. Mr. Evans may take our word 
for it, the Magazine will never succeed unless he changes his 
model. We shall regret this circumstance exceedingly, but it 
will prove true, nevertheless.—Blackwood should be his pro- 
totype. He should introduce brief criticisms of new books— 
notices Of the drama, and matter calculated to interest [the 
general reader. Since the commencement of the work, under 
the auspices of Mr. E. numberless publications have appeared, 
a notice of which would interest most of his readers. The 
Pelham novels—the Annuals—the Legendary—F orest’s acting 


&c. areall rich topics of discussion for one who can write so 
well as he has heretofore written. 


The Columbian Lyre.—We learn from the New York Critic 
that a book has been published in Scotland with this title, pur- 
porting to contain specimens of American poetry. Itis filled 
principally with. specimens from Percival, Brooks, George 
Robertson, of Savannah, and Henry Denison, of Some-where- 
else. The editor, whoever he may be, must have been pos- 
sessed of much curious information in regard to our poets, as 
we never, until now, knew the names of Mr. Robertson and 
H. Dennison were classed among those of the best American 
poets. The specimens produced from the pens of these gen- 
tlemen would induce one who knew no better to form a con- 


|temptible opinion of American rhymes. 


The Worcester Talisman will hereafter be published in the 
quarto form, once a fortnight. The editor pronounces ‘Zil- 
lah,” a feeble production, and praises the Western Souvenir ! 


‘There is no accounting for tastes,” as the old woman said 
when she kissed the cow! 


The Western Mirror, is the title of a small sheet, aspiring 
to be literary, commenced somewhere in Kentucky. 


T HEATRICAL. 


It is a production highly creditable to the author, and, as such, | 


At Walnut Street Theatre the Vestris and Mad. Rosalie 
have been re-engaged. They re-appeared on Monday last in 
agrand Pas de Trois, Mr. Placide has been tolerably recei - 
ved during the nights of his performance, and is considered 
quite arespectable comedian. Mr. Barrett also made his 
first appearance at this house on Monday. He is one of the 
managers of the Bowery theatre, an actor of acknowledged 
merit, and a favorite with the New York public. Mr. Kilner 
took a benefit last evening. The sleighing materially effected 
the treasury during the past week. Forrest has been very 
successful at Washington. As soon as he returns the widow 
Deaves wil] take a benéfit. 


The Arch Street house will open shortly. An efficient com- 
pany is being engaged. From the location cf this theatre, we 
should think under proper management, it could not fail to be 
successful. 


Pratt and Wemyss, it is said, are succeeding well in Balti- 
more. We sincerely hope so. 


Miss Gillingham is giving*concerts in Hartford,Ct. 


Cooper has recently been performing at Augusta, Ga. 
Wallack and Hamblin have been at Baltimore. 


MARRIAGES. 
On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Maguire, Mr, 
Bernard Masteston, to Miss Maria Duisgum. : 
At Champlain, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Townsend, 


{|Mr. John W. Bailey, of the firm of Hibbard and Bailey, to 


Miss Emily C. daughter of Gen. Ezra Thurber. 


DEATHS. 
In New York, after a lingering illness Mrs. Abigail Everett 
wife of Mr, Jesse Everett, in the 49th year of her age, 
In New York, Mrs, Schinotti; late of the Bowery theatre, 
aged 22: 


TO FARMERS. 


A single man is wanted to cultivate a farm, withina few 
milesof this city. As he will be an inmate of a family, com - 
posed exclusively of females, it will be necessary that good 
references be given as to moral character and steady habits.— 
Recommendations as to capability will also be required. 


| ow of the deceased author, when noticing his writings. We | Address, post paid, ‘J. B. Kenney, Philadelphia.’ 
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~ the Disowned compiled from the entire work, and 


‘LITERARY PRODUCTIONS. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. 


THE DISOWNED. 

This new work, by the author of Pelham, has 
been well received in England, and anxiously looked 
for in this country. The first work, by this author, 
was, asa whole, praised toomuch. Some passages 
could not betoo highly lauded, others, however, were 
not so wonderful asthe critics would pretend. The 
author is evidently a man of rare genius, quick per- 
ceptions, a scholar, one acquainted with life, and well 
read:—These are all excellent qualities for a writer 
of fiction. There are some descriptive passages in 
his first work, which strike us with sudden and un- 
conscious admiration. Yet, after all, he is nothing 
to compare with Croly,as a powerful writer. It is 
true, the style and subject of Salathiel are widely dif. 
ferent from those of Pelham, yet we should say they 
were both more difficult, and requiring more power 
of imagination as well as invention The Disowned 
is superior ta its predecéssor, far superior as a pro- 
duction of intellect. It embraces a deeply interest- 
ing tale, well written, and brief criticisms on various 
standard authors, eloquent passages, deeply imbued 
with poetry and delightful philosophy. Yetthe Dis- 
owned will scarcely strike the general reader as a 
production of uncommon intelligence and superior 
power. Its philosophy is that of one who has looked 
upon the world witha spirit’s eye—one who has care- 
fully examined the different varieties of human char- 
acter, and thence extracted his wisdom. It is a phi- 
losophy that should interest mankind, because it dis- 
cusses real events, and dwells wisely upon the human 
heart and character. Yet the interest of the work 
seldom becomes intense, and though the occasional 
sprightly chapters are necessary asa relaxation from 
the more serious, they cannot be properly relished 
and appreciated in this country. Among the mass 
of American readers, dialogue, in fashionable life, is 
not generally attractive—the intcrest it imparts is 
not sufficiently strong, nor the information sufficiently 
valuable. The literary man and the philosophic 
find nothing in itto repay their leisure, and the mere 
novel reader, can be charmed only by excited curios- 
ity or a small ambition to be versed even in the nar- 
rative of every new and popular work. It is anew 
feature in the history of letters, that philosophical 
disquisitions and intelligent criticisms are introduced 
to the reading public through the medium of a nov- 
el; and like the historical facts colleted and embel- 
lished by Scott, the attempt deserves the warmest 
approbation. The young seldom devote their leisure 
to the study of those points of political econo- 
my, metaphysics, and abstruse reasoning as are ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of every refined and 
intelligent mind, as well as to their general advantage 
and advancement through life. When these impor- 
tant topics, therefore, are discussed in the attractive 
garb of fiction, the effect is equally beneficial, and 
the labour infinitely less. Were the philosophy of 


published in a smaller form, it would find compara- 
tively few readers and fewer purchasers. As it is, it 
will be widely perueed, and, to many, widely produc- 
tive of instruction. Poverty and riches, misery and 
misfortune, are here glowingly pictured. Vice in 
its deformity, and virtue in its godliness, brighten 
and darken these pages. There isa picture for the 
young and innocent, as well as for the old and world- 
ly. _ But it is when the author soars on the wing of 
his own genius and gives a history of his own reflec- 


dim glories of the world crowd around the spirit 
like misty and deceitful shadows—it is then that the 
soul drinks deep of the waters of intellect, and rev- 
elg.in the outpouring of genius—it is then that his 
mind comes forth like a wizzard power, and “cun- 
ning thoughts burst forth from their deep solitudes,” 
to kindle fresh dreams in the earnest brain. Perhaps 
the portraits of Algernon Mordaunt—of Isabel St. 
Leger—of the republican Wolfe, and of Clarence 
Linden, are unexcelled in the history of modern fic- 
tien. Mordaunt’s is a noble portrait and an apt con- 
trast to that of the villain, Crawford. There are 
one or two personages however, who figure in these 
pages, whom we cannot admire either in delineation 
or reality. The noble devotion of Isabel to her hus- 
band, isone of the most beautiful and heart-moving 
sketches. The ambition and death of Werner is a 
master delineation. “The history of a vain man,” 
though not equal to “Reginald Glanville,” is true to 
life, and has decided merits. The following extracts 
from this work, will afford our readers a better idea 
of its manner than any written eulogy: —— 


THE AUTHOR. 
How little, when we read the work, do we care 


from which a jest has been forced, or the weariness 
that an incident has beguiled! But the power to fly 
from feeling, the recompense of literature for ‘its 
heart burnings and cares, the disappointment and the 
anxiety, the cavil and the ‘“‘censure sharp’—even 
this passes away; and custom drags on the dull chain 
which enthusism once so passionately wore! Alas, 
for the age when, in the creation of fiction, we could 
lose the bitterness and barrenness of truth! The 
sorrows of youth, if not wholly ideal, borrow, at least 
from the imagination their colour find their shape.— 
What marvel then that from the imagination come 
also their consolation and their hope. But now, in 
manhood, our fancy constitutes but little of our afilic- 
tions, and presents to us no avenues for escape. In 
the toil, the fret, the hot,the unquiet, the exhaus- 
ted engrossments of maturer years, how soon the 
midnight lamp loses its enehantment, and the noon- 
day visions their spell! We are bound by a thousand 
galling and grinding ties to this hard and unholy 
earth. We beeome helots of the soil of dust and 
clay; denizens ofthe polluted smoke, the cabined 
walls, and the stoney footing of the inhospitable 
world. What now have our griefs with the “monlit 
melancholy,” the gentle tenderness of our young 
years. Can wetell them any more to the woods and 
waterfalls? Can we make for them a witness of the 
answering sea, or the sympathizing stars? Alas! 
they have now neither commune nor consolation in 
the voices of Nature, or the mysteriesof Romance, 
they have become the petty stings, and the falling 
drops, the irritating and vexing littlenesses of life, 
they have neither dignity on the one hand, nor delu- 
sion on theother. One by one they cling around us, 
like bands of iron; they multiply their links; they 
grow over our hearts; and the feelings, once too wild 
tor the very earth, fold their broken wings within the 
soul. Dull and heavy thoughts, like dead walis, 
close around the laughing flowers and fields that so 
enchanted us of yore; the sins, the habits, the reason- 
ings of the world, like rank and gloomy fogs, shut 
out the exulting heavens from our view; the limit of 
our wandering becomes the length of our chain; the 
height of our soarings, the summit of our cell.— 
Fools—fools that we are then, to imagine that the 
works of our Jater years shall savour of the freedom 
and aspirations of our youth; or that amidst all 
which hourly and momeatly recalls and binds our 
hearts and spirits to the eternal ‘“‘se/f,” we can give 
hfe, and zest, and vigour, to the imaginary actions 
and sentiments of another! 


ISABEL ST. LEGER. 


But in that chamber, heedless of all around, and 
cold to the joy with which every thing else, equally 
youthful, beautiful, and innocent, seemed bleathing 


tion, that he wins most admiration. I: is then he | and inspired, sat a very young and lovely female.— 


for the author! How little do we reck of the sorrow} 


Her cheeks leant upon her hand, and large tears 
flowed fast and burningly over the small and delicate 
fingers. The comb that had confined her tresses 
lay at her feet, and the high dress which concealed 
her swelling breast had been loosened, to give vent to 
the suffocating and indignant throbbings which had 
rebelled against its cincture—all appeared to an- 
nounce that bitterness of grief when the mind, as it 
were, wreaks its scorn upon the body in its contempt 
for external seemings, and to proclaim that the pre- 
sent more subdued and softened sorrow had onl 
succeeded to a burst far less quiet and controlled.— 
Wo to those who eat the bread of dependence—their 
tears are wrung from the inmost sources of the 
heart! 
VANITY. 


There is no dilemma in weich vanity cannot find an 
expedient to develope its form—no stream of cir- 
cumstances in which its buoyant and light nature 
will not rise to ffoat uponthe surface. And its in- 
genuityis as fertile as that of the player who (his 
wardrobe allowing him no other method of playing 
the fop) could still exhibit the prevalent passion for 
distinction, by wearing stockings of different col- 
ours. 


FAME. 


“Look around us,” said Warner, pausing, “look 
among this toiling, and busy, and sordid mass of 
beings, whoclaim with us the fellowship of clay.— 
The poor labour, the rich feast, the only distitction 
between them is that of the Insect and the brute; like 
them they fulfilthe same end, and share the same 
oblivion; they die, a new race springs up, and the 
very grass upon their graves fades not so soon 4s 
their memory. Who, that was conscious of a higher 
nature, would not pine and fret himself away to be 
confounded with these? Who would not burn, and 
sicken, and parch, with a delirious longing to divorce 
him from so vilea herd? What have their petty 
pleasures, and their mean aims, to sttone for the abase- 
ment of grinding down our spirits to their level? Is 
not the distinction from their blendid and common 
name, a sufficient recompense for all that ambition 
suffers or foregoes? Oh, for one brief hour (I ask no 
more) of living honour, one feeling of conscious, un- 
fearing certainty, that Fame has conquered Death, 
and then for this humble and impotent clay, this 
drag on the spirit which it does not assist but fetter, 
this wretched machine of pains and aches, and fever- 
ish throbbings, and vexed inquietudes, why, let the 
worms consume it, and the grave hide---for Fame 
there is no grave!” 

LOVE. 


_That passion the most worshipped, yet the least 
divine, selfish and exacting, drawing its aliment from 
destruction, and its nature from tears.” 


AMBITION. 


There, one night, quiet observers of their kind, 
they paused beside a group congregated together by 
some common cause of obscure merriment or unholy 
fellowship---a group on which low vice had set her 
sordid and hideous stamp---to gaze and draw strange 
humour’ or a’ motley moral from that depth and fer- 
ment of human nature, into whose sink the thousand 
ane of civilization had poured their dregs and 
offal. 

_ “You survey these,” said the painter, markin 

each with the curious eye of his profession: “the 

are a base horde, it is true, but they have their thirst 
of fame, their aspirations even in the abyss of crime, 
or the loathsomeness of famished want. Down in 
yon cellar, where a farthing rushlight glimmers upon 
haggard cheeks, distorted with the idiotcy of drink--- 
there, in that foul attic, from whose casemeut you 
see the beggar’srags hang todry, or rather to crum- 
ble in the reeking and filthy air---farther on, within 
those walls which, black and heavy as the hearts 
tney hide, close our miserable prospect,--- there, 
even there, in the mildewed dungeon, in the felon’s 
cell, on the scaffold’s self---Ambition hugs her hope, 
orscowls upon her despair. Yes! the inmates of 
those walls had their perilous game of honour, their 
‘hazard of die,’ in which vice was triumph and infamy 


success. ‘ We do but share their passion, though we 
direct it to a better object.” 
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FIRST LOVE. 

Man's love, in general, is aselfish and exacting 
sentiment: it demands every sacrifice, and refuses 
all. But the nature of Mordaunt was essentially 
high and disinterested, and his honour, like his love, 
was not that of the world: it was the etherial and 
epotless honour of a lofty and generous mind, tne hon- 
our which custom can neither give nor take away; 


and, however impatiently he bore the deferring of 


an union, in which he deemed himself could be the 
only sufferer, he would not have uttered a sigh or 
urged a prayer for that union, could it in the mi- 
nutest or remotest degree have injured or degraded 
her. 

These are the hearts and natures which make life 
beautiful; these are the shrines which sancitify love: 
these are the diviner spirits for whom there is kindred 
and commune with every thing exalted and holy in 
heaven and earth. For them, Nature unfolds her 
hoarded poetry, and her hidden spells: for their steps 
are the lonely mountains, and the still woods have a 
murmur for their ears: for them there is strange mu- 
sic in the wave, and in the whispers of the light leaves 
and rapture in the vosces of the birds: their souls 
drink; and are saturated with the mysteries of the 
Universal Spirit; which the philosophy of old times 
believed to be the God himself. They look upon the 
sky with a gifted vision, and sts dove-like quiet 
descends and overshadows their hearts: the Moon 
and the Night are to them wells of Castalian inspira- 
tion and golden dreams; and it was one of them, who, 
gazing upon the evening star, felt in the inmost 
sanctuary of his soul, its mysterious harmonies with 
his most worshipped hope, his most passionate desire 
and dedicated it to--- Love. 


We have not room for more extracts to-day; but 
will give some hereafter. ‘To young men we would 
say, imitate Algernon Mordaunt; and to the gentler 
sex, be Isabel St. Leger your model; and to all who 
have a taste for writings deeply imbued with nature, 
reality, and genius—peruse the ‘‘ Disowned.” M, 


REPOSITORY. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BY MISS H. M. WINCHESTER. 


Oh, what on earth is purer, or more like those 
glorious beings who inhabit the regions of light and 
holiness, than a mother’s love? What is so durable 
—so blended in continuance with life itself, so pow- 
erful, and yet so gentle, in the human soul, as that 
rich fountain of affection--a mather’s tenderness? 

The forbearing, the devoted mother-—what change 
of circumstances, of character, or of fortune can bring 
a blight upon the deep, still, and eterna! flow of her 
affection! what can fling a shade over the unearthl 
brightness of that flame which burns on the altar of 
her secret soul, and which would sooner consume 
existence itself, than be darkened or diminished!— 
Go, search the wide world over, and then return and 
sit down in the quiet of thy own dwelling, give th 
fancy wing, and let it dwell onall that’s beautiful and 
deathless in the human character, and learn if thou 
canst find athing, or imagine a perfection more akin 
to the high-born nature of angels, than a mother’s 
love. AMotTuer’s ove! Oh what mazicis inthat 
sound! how it vibrates through all the soul, and at- 
tunes every stringto the softest harmony. It recalls 
to mind the day of ignorance and innocence, when 
we were fondled upon a mother’s knee, when we 
were tenderly pressed to. her besom, and soothed 
and caressed by her ever gentle voice. 

Oh, what season of life is like that of childhood! 
80 fraught with thornless roses, and the delicious mus- 
icof the heart! Who that has felt the bright glow 
of that shunshine fade from hie. brow, and sees the 
dark cloud of riper years gathering around him, would 
not most joyfully shrink back into the bosom of bliss- 
ful ignorance, and be forevera sinless child? for know- 
ledge, with all the rich streams of felicity which she 

poursupon her favorite child, still plants a pang in 
his bosom as unending as her own duration. 

I have looked ona fairand joyous child, and thought 


on the depth ofa mother’s love, until I have fancied || tible print”—the wretcaed Billingsgate of the Hub-|| 


myelf almost in the regions of purity, surrounded by 
those bright streams which forever gush from the 
Fountain of Life Eternal,—and then] have awaked 
from that blessful spell, and thought how the inno- 
cent being, (if spared by death) was doomed to pass 
far beyond his then beautiful path, and find his feet 
among thorns and pitfalls, and deadly snares; to strug- 
ale with anxiety. and disappointment, to meet the 
contempt of the heartless world, to see friendships 
decay, and perhaps to be led away by the pretended 
lovers of virtue, and plunged into the midst of infamy 
and wretchedness! Then there wasa bright, endur- 
ing star, which shone out upon this dark and morn- 
ful picture, to illumine the desolate heart of the wan- 
derer, and to fling the ray of pure light over the 
gloom of his weary path. This,star, which will fol- 
low him through every misfortune, vice, and degra- 
dation, and which will linger with mornlike radiance 
over his lowly grave—this star, the rich light of every 
filial bosom, is—A MOTHER'S LOVE. | 


PORSON & SHERIDAN. 

The worst effect of “the scholar’s melancholy,” is 
when it Jeads a man, from a distrust of himself, to 
seek for low company, or to forget it by matching 
below himself. Porson, trom not liking the res- 
traints, or net possessing the exterior recommenda- 
tion of good society, addicted himself to the lowest 
indulgences, spent his days and nights in cider-cel- 
lars and pot-houses, cared not with whom or where 
he was, so that he had somebody to talk to and some- 
thing to drink, ‘*from humble porter te imperial to- 
kay,” (a liquid, according to his own pun,) and fell a 
martyr, in al! likelihood, to what in the first instance 
was pure mauvaise honte. Nothing could overcome 


having something to do, which required his whole at- 
tention and faculties; and then he shut himself up for 
weeks together in his chambers, or at the university, 
to collate old manuscripts, or edit a Greek tragedy, 
Or expose a grave pedant, without seeing a single 
boon companion, or touching a glass of wine. I saw 
him once at the London Institution with a large patch 
of coarse brown paper on his nose, the skirts of his 
rusty black coat hung with cobwebs, and talking in 
a tcne of suavity approaching to condescension to 
one of the managers. It is a pity that men should 
so lose themselves from a certain awkwardness and 
rusticity at the outset. But did not Sheridan make 
the same melancholy ending, and run the same fatal 
career, though in a higher and more brilliant circle? 
He did; and though not from exactly the same cause 
(for no one could accuse Sheridan's purple nose and 
flashing eye of a bashfulness-—‘modest as morning 
when she coldly eyes the youthful Phebus!”) yet it 
was perhaps from one nearly allied to it, namely, the 
want of that noble independence and confidence in 
its own resources which should distinguish genius, 
and the dangerous ambition to get sponsors and vou- 
chers for it in persons of rank and fashion. The af- 
fectation of the society of lords is as mean and low- 
minded as the love of that of cobblers and tapsters. 
It is that cobblers and tapsters may admire, that we 
wish to be seen in the company of their betters. 


NEWSPAPER QUARRELS. 

When newspapers fall out, it is remarkable how 
close they imitate the foibles of common-place hn- 
manity. They no longer make a mystery of their 
calling; they fling off the disguise of their avocation 
and become the mere creatures of passion and im- 
pulse; like players in a country barn, who quarrel, 
cast away their mock habiliments, and fight out their 
brawl ir the vulgar way. When one newspaper has 
had a difference with another, the animal sansitive- 
ness of the porcupine is awoken, and the thousand 
quills of ridicule and opprobrium are put into active 
operation. The public, however, care very little 
about personal animosities or profcssional etiquette: 
the great mass of mankind remains perfectly unmo- 
ved by the shock that is rending the printing-oflice 
from end to end; and while éditors are storming over 
the types, readers are placidly smiling at their folly. 
A quarrel is indicated thus: one Journal says af ano- 
ther—“that vile organ of slander’—‘‘that contemp- 


this propensity to low society and sotting, but the|| 


babub Advertiser”—“our degraded contemporary,” 
etc; which complimentary epithets are returned with 
interest by its opponent. At last, the difference be- 
comes reconciled; and the newspaper that but a few 
days before concentrated in its columns the worst 
elements of mischief and disgrace, becomos sudden- 
ly transformed into ‘our respectable contemporary, 
the Hubbabud Advertiser’——that well informed print 
——‘‘decidedly one of' the first of its class,” ete; in all 
which commendations the public takes as much inter- 
est as it did in the previous censorial criticisms.— 
These are things of course—they have grown up 
with the vices of the press, and can only be expur- 
gated by an editorial reformation, which is, perhaps, 
an unattainable millenium:—the-fault is in human na- 
ture—in the common condition of mal-constructed 
minds. | 
MY SCRAP BOOK. 


VIRGIL’S TOMB, 
BY THE REY. GEORGE CROLY.- 

Beneath the shelter of a mighty hill, 

Whose marble peaks were garlanded with vine, 
And musical with many a sunny rill, 

That thro’ its purple, clustered shades did twine, 
Bright as a summer serpent’s golden spine, 

Leaned a low temple, in the sweet, gray gloom, 
Hoary with moss, like Age in calm decline, 
With here and there, a rose’s lingering bloom, 

_ Wreathed loving round its brow;—that temple is at omb 


There sleeps the Mantuen! There the subtlest hand, 
That ever wakened Passion’s lyre, is laid. 

Oh! Master-genius of thy glorious Land! 
When—when shall Italy her tresses braid 

With the bright flowers, that round thy forehead played? 
When flash to Heaven the ancient sword of Rome? 

Come from thy rest, and call her mighty shade! 

No! Vice, the dark,worm has fed upon her bloom! 

Look not upon the slave; sleep Virgil, in thy tomb! 


DIDEROT. 
A young man one day brought Diderot a manu- 
script which he requested him to correct. He then 
left the house, and returned some days after. The 
manuscript was, in fact, a furious satire against Di- 
derot. “Sir,” said the latter to the young man, “I 
don’t know you; I cannot have injured you: what is 
the secret of your conduct?” ‘The secret was the 
poverty of the writer. He expected that Diderot 
would give him a few louis for the suppression of the 
satire, but the philosopher gave him something bet- 
ter. “Go,” said he, “to the Duke of Orleans—he 
is at St. Genevieve—he hates me because he is a bi- 
got. Dedicate your satire to him; he will succour 
you.” The young man thought the counsel sensible 
enough, but he did not know how to manage the de- 
dication. Diderot released him from this difficulty. 
“Sit down,” said he, “I'll do it for you.” The satir- 
ist accepted the offer, got the dedication, and made 


his bow. He then proceeded to the mansion of the 


Duke, who gave him five and twenty louis, with 
which he returned to thank the generous and com- 
plaisant philosopher. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
For this individual we entertain a more unmitiga- 
ted contempt than for any other character in our his- 
tory. The fondness with which mts of the 
Church regards his memory, can be fompared only 
to that perversity of affection, which sometimes leads 
a mother to select the monster or the idiot ,of the 
family as the object of her special favour, The se- 
verest punishment which the two Houses could have 
inflicted on him would have been to set him at liber- 
ty, and send him to Oxford. There he might have 
staid, tortured by his own diabolical temper, hunger- 


cavaliers, for want of somebody else to plague, with 
his peevishness and absurdity—performing grimaces 
and antics in the cathedral—continuing that incom. 
parable Diary, which we never see without forget- 
tine the vices of his heart in the abject imbecility of 
his intellect, minuting down his dreams, counting the 
drops of blood which fell from his nose, watching the 
direction of the salt, and listening to the note of the 


vengeance which it: became the Parliament to tak 


on such a ridiculous old bigot.—Edinburgh Review. 


ing for Puritans to pillory and mangle—plaguing the . 


screech owl! Contemptuous mercy was the only . 
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..., SELECT POETRY" Be kind, nor spurn a baron eal, for Knight so false and faint.” gerous. His satire is terrible. Military heroes are 


a (F rom the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. ) 
WOMAN’S TRUTH. 


A BALLAD. 


It was beneath her father’s towers, all by the wan mcon-light, 

Young Madoc met the fair Rosine, their parting vows to plight: 

Upon a love-lorn maiden’s grave, the lady pale did kneel, 

While from her lips, her whispered vows did faint and falter- 
ing steal. 


“Thy words are cold,” exclamed the Knight, before her yow 
was done; 
“1 fear—I fear, thy faith will freeze, ere the holy city’s won: 
Men say, that lady’s love is like yon moon’s deceitful smile, 
Which beams but when the sun looks on—may’st thou not too 
beguile?” 


“They speak us false,” the maiden quoth, ‘my truth fulfilled 
shall prove 

How firm is woman’s faithfulness, how fond is woman’s love. 

But see, sir Knight, yon lattice opes; I must no longer stay.”— 

And on his breast she sobbed adieu, and tore herself away. 


That Knight to holy land now hied, and soon his scutcheoned 
shield 

Became the sign of conflict hot, and conquest in the field: 

Love fired his heart, love nerved his hand; and he bore him in 
the fight 

That Crojsaders his merit owned, and Saracens his might. 


Now, many a well-fought field is won, and many a martyr 
made; 


The pilgrim prays on the holy tomb, with none to make afraid: 


The Paynim brand is struck to earth, and christian wrongs 
redrest 
Jerusalem is rescued how——St. Mary aye be blessed! 


Of all the Knights, who for the cross so valiantly did bleed, 

Sir Madoc ~— the bravest sword, and won the brightest 
meed: | 

Yet wealth was but a weary weight, and glory shallow sheen, 

And,rank and rule unblest to him, without the fair Rosine. 


Sir Madoc, Baron of Ulmain, for so he now was hight, | 

To merry England hied in haste, to claim his lady bright: 
But much he feared his absence long had forfeited her love, 
And swore, in altered gear and garb, her constancy to prove. 


It was Rosine, as in her bower she sad and sorrowing sate, 


_ Beheld a noble knightly train approach the castle gate; 


J bring thee love as warm as his, and fame without attainti \ 


And one unto the porter said; “my kindliest greetings bear— 
The greetings of Ulmain’s baron--to thy lord and lady fair.” 


‘‘Down, drawbridge! quick,” her father cried, ‘and ope the 
rtals wide; 

I fain k a lord to bide my guest, ere any lord beside. 

Tomy poor castle welcome, sir; thy deeds in holy land 

Give thee true title, by my sooth, to every heart and hand.” 


“Ifthy, daughter thought as thou dost think,” all courteous, 
answered he, 

“Of all who tread our England wide, the happiest man I’d be.” 

Then from his goodly steed he leaped—he gave his armor all 

Unto his page, and entered straight the wide and lofty hall. 


Oh! then you should have s:en how glowed nis ardent cheek 
and brow, 

As, all reserved and haughtily, Rosine returned his bow; 

For ‘neath his gay disguise, the maid no more her lover knew, 

And she valued less U)main’sbaron, than knightly Madoc true. 


Out spoke the mournful maiden then, “in holy land sir Knight, 
Oh! knew ye ’mong the warrior host, a youth, sir Madoc hight? 
Of bearmg noblest in the realm, a gallant Knight and bold, 

Of manly mien and godlike grace—all beauteous to behold: 


“Oh! y ow a month, sit withering step, has trod across my 
cart, 

Since he, with our intrepid king, for holy land did start; 

Ay! many a month has come and gone; but never Madoc came: 

That life which did to love belong, I fear he gave to fame.” 


“Gramercy! gentle lady fair, wouldst dim thine eye so bright, 

When lord is at thy feet--for a needy nameless 
Knight? 

Oh! take my heart, and take my hand, and dry thy tearful 
eyne; 

My Bay domain, my vassals, wealth, and all I have, is thine.” 


“Away! away! T neither crave thy love, nor yet thy land, 
To Madoc I have given my heart, and I will give my hand: 
Away, and woo some bjither maid; my trothis plight, and 


Hath sealed upon my heart a vow, which thou cans’t ne’er 
amoye,”’ 
“Yet = me not, fair majd, for one, whose al} was jn his 
Face, 
Whose craven haviour, from his kifg received its meet dis- 


grace, 


‘Thou liest—thou liest---thou baron false, and were sir Ma- 
doc here, 


Thou er ldst not dare impeach his faith, nor whisper charge 
of fear: 
The king he wronged the noblest Knight that e’er hath armor 
- borne: 


But I will ever, ever love, though all unite to scorn.” 


‘-But, lady wilt thou keep thy faith to one so false to thee? 

Sir Madoc left thy lowly charms, for dame of high degree; 
Forget--forget the trothless Knight; his treachery set thee free; 
Oh! from thy bosom banish him, and ope thy heart to me!” 


‘“Alack! alack! my Madoc brave, false hearted thus to prove! 

O, how dost thou repay my pain! O, how requite my love! 

But with the stream ot life, my love is bound and blent for 
aye; 


And — must flow, ’till both are stay’d: St. Mary speed that 
ay!” 


“Oh lady fair, Oh lady fair, how can affection bloom, 
When all ry charms that rourished it, are mouldering in the 
tomb! 
Sir Madoc met a traitor’s meed, in holy land he died; 
Nor ~ claim, not care forlove then be, Oh! be my 
ride. 


“Sir Madoc dead! Oh dost thou jest? Or must this cruel blow 

Now come, 16 crush a hapless heart, befure o’er whelmed with 
wo? 

Sir Madoc dead! My only love! My brave, my noble Knight! 

Oh! then my heart, indeed, is broke; and love and life are blight. 


‘And thou, sir Madoc’s foe, away, before my heart-strings 
burst! 

Wouldst fill the breast he tenanted? Thy steel should fill it 
first: 

Away, nor seek to disinter”---the wretched maiden said--- 

‘A love that’s wedded tothe tomb, a heart that’s with the 
dead.” 


Then from his knees sit Madoc sprung, and doffed his guise 
And Rig’ on! Al he clasped his bride, and kissed her tears 
kind Rosine;” he cried, ‘tin Ulmains’s wealthy 
Behold thy Madoc’s self again, to love and thee restored. 


Now recreant is the heart and base, and false the tongue which 
saith 


That lady’s love is light, or lithe, or fickle lady’s faith; 
Oh! the beam of woman’sheart, when fixed, can never turn 
away; 

But onthe breast it brightened first, it burns and burns for aye. 
THE BEE 

‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.”’ 


W. LADD. 

As a public speaker, Mr. Ladd is neither brilliant 
nor prepossessing. His manner is awkward, and 
his articulation rapid, often to indistinctness. He 
gains nothing by the unusual dimensions of his per- 
son, for they possessed compactness or proportion.— 
Those who go to hear a man that they may dwell on 
the music of his voice,or admire the beauty of his 
composition, or watch the grasefulness of his move- 
ments, without reference tothe subject ofhis dis- 
course, Will wish themselves out of Mr. Ladd’s au- 


has elapsed, no ordinary persuasion will induce them 
to retire, for a stronger fastens them to their seats.— 
But to those whose hearts are bound up in the cause 
---who go to be encouraged, and warmed, and fed— 
an address from William Ladd is as the breath of 
life. Your fine-spun orators and effeminate declaim- 
ers then appear in their true imbecility. Instead 
of amusing the fancy, Mr. L. aims only to convince 
the judgment. His exordium is never apologetical 
or wandering. He goesto work like one, who is 
convinced that he has more to accomplish in a given 
time, than an ordinary task; hence he uses no cir- 
cumlocution of speech—nothing trite or unnecessary. 
He makes no allowances for the customs of mankind 
or for popular notions. His only standard is the word 
of God; and by it he measures the conduct of rulers 
and ruled. He argues that war is opposed to the 
spirit of the gospel; that it is needless; that it cor- 
rupts the morals and’enslaves the minds of the peo- 
ple; that it leads to the subversion of every equitable 


principle, and tothe overthrow of nations; and that 
it embodies all that is pnoly, and criminal, ald dan- 


dience for the first ten minutes; but, after that time} 


hacked to pieces, and trodden in the dust, as if they 
were the refuse of the earth; the epaulet and plume 
become badges of folly and guilt; and all the “pomp 
and circumstance” or war vanish like a vision. 
Journai of the Times. 


SALATHIEL. 

The following paragraph is a specimen of young Whittier's 
prose. It is nervous and brilliant: 

*We recommend Salathiel to our readers, ag the 
most powerfully wrought narrative we have ever 
perused. It has its passages of terror—such as rouse 
up the blood, and thrill upon the heart like the 
summoning trumpet—passages too of loveliness and 
quietude, where the influence of its mus cal language 
steals over the spirit, soft and pure as the breeze of 
Judea, when it goes out at evening among the palm- 
trees. These passages are however, “few and far 
between.” A great proportion of the narrative is 
full of thrilling excitement. ‘The subject iz one, 
which embraces al] that is mighty in reality, all that 
is terrible in romance. An ordinary mind would 
have failed in grasping it. But the gigantic powers 
fo Croly were equal to the task, and he has blended 


It will sink deep in 
many hearts. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


FIRST LOVE. 


Oh felt ye ere the gentle joy, 
Which the heart's first movings bring; 
Tis bland and beauteous kind and coy, 
As the first fair fowers of spring. 


The sun’s first beam you saw now glow, 
It crept o’er yonder grove, 
Oh thus the bosom’s virgin glow, 
Is lighted up by love. J. G. ¥. 


OLD ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

Heaven once named, al] other things are trifles.— 
The patient man is alwaysathome. Peace with hea- 
ven is the best friendship. ‘The worst of crosses is 
never to have had any. Crosses are ladders that do 
lead up to Heaven. Honour buys no beef inthe mar- 
ket. Care-not would have. When it rains pottage 
you must hold up your dish. He that would thrive 
must ask leave of his wife. A wonder lasts bnt nine 
days. The second meal makes the glutton; and the 
second blow, or second ill word, makes the quarrel.-- 
A young serving manan old beggar. A pennyworth 
of ease is worth a penny at all times. As proud 
comes behind as goes before. Bachelor’s wives and 
maid’s children are well taught, Beware of the 
geese when the fox preaches. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


‘He took the cup of life to sip, 
For bitter twas to drain, 
He put it meekly from his lip; 

And went to sleep again.--- 


TO MY SON. 

The virtuous inclination of thy matchless mother, by whose 
tender and goodly care thy infancy was governed, together 
with thy education under so zealous and excellenta tutor, 
puts me in rather assurance than hope, that thou art pot ignor- 
ant of that sumum bonum, which is only able to make thee 
happy as well in thy death as life; I mean, the true kuowledge 
and worship of thy Creator and Redeemer, without which all 
other things are vain and miserable. So that thy youth being 
guided by so sufficient a teacher, | make no doubt but he will, 
furnish thy life with divine and moral documents. , 


Published every Wednesday, by Morris & Kenney at 
the South West corner of Wainut and Third Streets, Philadel- 
phia; (entrance door below Walnut sireet.) 


Any Post master or other individual forwarding the amount 
of five subscriptions, wil! receive a sixth copy for his trouble. 
Regular files may be obtained from thefirst number of the 
presentvolume, Address the publishers through the Post Of 
fice. All letters must be post-paid to insure attention. No 
subscription received for less than one year--no paper discem- 
tinued until arrearages are paid, unless at the option of the 
publishers.— TERVIS,—$2 50,---payable inadyance 
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with the enchantments of romance, the stern moral, 
;which his object suggested. 
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